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A NATURALISTIC INTERPRETATION OF MIND 


HIS paper continues the critique of naturalism initiated in a 
previous article. It takes up the concepts of consciousness, 
purpose, and cognition and endeavors to show that the residual 
behaviorism popular with contemporary naturalists fails to do 
justice to the facts. It then seeks to build up a more satisfactory 
theory of mind on the basis of a more adequate analysis. As a 
typical, clear, and able presentation of the position attacked it takes 
Mr. Krikorian’s article in Naturalism and the Human Spirit.? 


THE CONCEPT OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


In Mr. Krikorian’s account of consciousness I find an acceptable 
distinction between conscious and unconscious experience, but a 
confusion between consciousness, self-consciousness or introspective 
consciousness, and knowledge. The acceptable distinction is as 
follows. In unconscious experience there are activities of the 
organism which ‘‘though they have cognition of their object, lack 
cognition of themselves.’’* Consciousness involves a certain dual- 
ity in the mental process; not merely experience, but experience of 
the experience; not merely cognition, but cognition of the cognition. 
‘‘To have consciousness there must be at least two mental events: 
an original mental event and a later mental event.’’* This duality 
is made possible by the fact that the psychological present is a 
‘‘durational event,’’> not an instant without duration. This com- 
plex structure of consciousness is open to direct introspective evi- 
dence. The evidence for the existence of the unconscious mental 
event is, of course, indirect and hypothetical, but abnormal psy- 
chology provides it in abundance. 

Confusion, however, arises when we find that Mr. Krikorian 
makes no distinction between ‘‘consciousness,’’ used as referring 

1‘*Naturalism and the Concept of Matter,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XLV 
(1948), pp. 477-489. 


2‘*A Naturalistic View of Mind,’’ Naturalism and the Human Spirit, 


Y. H. Krikorian (ed.), pp. 242-269, New York, Columbia University Press, 
1944, 


3 Ibid., p. 265. 
4 Ibid., p. 266. 
5 Ibid., p. 266. 
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to the common awareness of ordinary waking life, and ‘‘self-con- 
sciousness’? and ‘‘introspective consciousness.’’? The distinction 
is easily overlooked, for in the most ordinary and fully extraverted 
consciousness we are not only aware of objects but are to some 
extent aware of what we are doing or not doing in regard to them. 
Yet there are occasions when the direction of attention is turned 
from the objects themselves to our own activity and feelings in 
regard to them; and it is attention of this latter sort which is 
usually spoken of as ‘‘self-conscious’’ or ‘‘introspective.’’ We 
shall return to this point later, but for the present the important 
thing is to recognize, as Mr. Krikorian does, that we are not merely 
aware of objects but also aware of our mental activities in regard 
to them. ‘‘In certain cases one does not merely see a green color, 
but has the cognition that one sees it.”?® One can be aware of 
seeing, of listening, of liking and disliking, of remembering, an- 
ticipating, believing, doubting, etc. These activities are not merely 
acts of consciousness but are contents of consciousness, along with 
colors, sounds, relations, etc. 

Our knowledge of our own minds is grounded in this fact that 
our own mental acts, with their teleological interconnection and ac- 
companying feeling-tone, can be contents of our consciousness. 
Our knowledge of our own minds, of course, goes far beyond any 
such immediate content, gathering up the remembered past, in- 
terpreting the purposive strivings, and peering into the future. 
But it has its basis in this direct apprehension of the contents of 
consciousness. For this reason we have a more secure basis for 
our knowledge of our own minds than of anything else, though we 
do not always take full advantage of it. 

Our knowledge of other minds and of electrons and protons 
does not have as great a security of basis. Knowledge of electrons 
and protons is highly inferential. So is common-sense knowledge 
(and assumption) concerning the existence of material things. It 
is probably true that something of the dynamic as well as the 
qualitative character of the material world is directly given in the 
content of consciousness; but our naive inferences concerning the 
relation of given qualities to dynamic structure have been proved 
to.contain little truth, and the ‘‘scientific objects’’ of contemporary 
physics may yet be replaced by some other scheme of explanation. 
Knowledge of other minds is much better substantiated than that 
of electrons and protons, but it also involves an hypothesis con- 
cerning the existence of events (the other person’s mental activi- 
ties) that do not, never have, and never will form part of the 
immediate content of one’s own experience. 


6 Ibid., p. 265. 
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The importance of this difference in the manner and degree of 
our knowledge of our own minds, on the one hand, and of other 
minds and the physical world on the other, is unduly minimized 
by Mr. Krikorian; and this is made to appear plausible by using 
the phrase ‘‘be conscious of’’ as equivalent to ‘‘know.’’ It is 
asserted that ‘‘I can know, or be conscious of, his experience as 
well as I can know my own.’’” At the same time it is recognized 
that ‘‘to know the sensation of another is not to have his sen- 
sation.’’ § 

This, it seems to me, is a misleading use of ‘‘be conscious of’’ 
which is inconsistent with Mr. Krikorian’s own excellent analysis 
of the dual and reflexive nature of consciousness. We should note 
four levels of mental process, two of them subconscious and two 
conscious. (1) We may simply have a sense datum without ex- 
plicitly knowing thereby anything further. (2) We can know 
something by means of the sense datum. In knowing there is 
always a reference beyond the datum as merely given to something 
not given. The typical knowing process is anticipatory response, 
wherein the sense datum given is taken as sign of further proba- 
bilities of data not yet given. But, just as we can have a sense 
datum without knowing anything thereby, so too we can know 
something by means of a sense datum without being conscious of 
the knowing. (3) We may be conscious of the knowing; and this 
is to have the knowing in, or by means of, a further mental process, 

This simple having of the knowing process as a datum (which 
constitutes the simplest, least reflexive, introspective or self-con- 
scious form of consciousness) is probably never entirely devoid of 
anticipation. The same seems to be true of the simple having of a 
sense datum. But in both cases the simple having can be devoid 
of any explicit anticipation of any further particular datum. And 
it is only such explicit anticipation that we can confidently call a 
knowing of that further datum. Thus our consciousness can be 
very vivid and wide awake but so thoroughly objective and extra- 
verted in the direction of its attention that self-consciousness is 
ataminimum. Weare then clearly conscious of knowing and doing 
but not conscious of why we are doing it or of how we have come 
to know or interpret the objects thus. There is knowing of objects 
and we have consciousness of this knowing, but that is as far as 
consciousness of the self at the moment extends. 

Mr. Krikorian recognizes that consciousness of knowing involves 
this dual structure of mental process but assumes that the second 
mental process, which transforms the unconscious knowing into a 


7 Ibid., p. 268. 
8 Ibid. 
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conscious knowing, is a second knowing process. He describes it as 
‘‘reflexive anticipatory response,’’® i.e., anticipatory response to a 
previous anticipatory response. This fails to recognize that there 
are two levels of consciousness as distinguished above. 

(4) In the higher level of consciousness—self-consciousness 
properly so-called—the primary mental activities are not merely 
had by the secondary, but known as part of a related whole of 
activities; i.e., the reflexive mental act is genuinely cognitive. It 
sees the immediately given mental activity as part of a purposive 
structure, related to past and remembered mental activities and 
going on to future activities. This is self-consciousness proper, in- 
volving some degree of self-knowledge. Here the mental activities 
which form part of the given content of consciousness are known 
as part of a larger series of such activities lying beyond the given 
content and forming that teleologically connected whole we call a 
self; and this is analogous to the way in which the objective data 
of sense are known as part of a larger series of possible presenta- 
tions forming a knowable objective world. 

If this description of the facts be correct then we shall avoid 
much confusion if we keep the term ‘‘conscious of’’ for awareness 
of the immediate given content of consciousness, and use the term 
‘‘know’’ for the mental activity in which we not only grasp the 
given but refer beyond it to what is related but not at present 
given. We may then say that we are conscious of sense data and 
of mental activities, and that through them we know a number of 
perceptible objects and also our own self as a purposive agent. 
By further inference we also know a world of related objects 
(including scientific objects) and a number of other selves. Thus 
I am conscious of a brown sense datum and I know that there is 
a table before me. I further know that it is made of wood and 
that the wood is composed of molecules, atoms, etc. I am conscious 
of knowing these things but I am not conscious of the physically 
existent wood and atoms. Such entities do not enter into the 
content of my consciousness. They exist beyond it. The sense 
datum is in my consciousness, though none-the-less a part of a 
world of things existing independently of me. Similarly, though 
censcious of knowing the table is made of wood and the wood of 
atoms, and though I know that this knowledge is part of a larger 
knowledge acquired through years of experience, I am not now 
conscious of all that experience and accumulated knowledge; my 
consciousness can only contain a little of it at a time. 

Having cleared up these terminological confusions we may now 
return to restate the difference between our knowledge of our own 
9 Ibid., p. 266. 
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minds and of other minds. I am to some extent conscious of my 
own mind in its present (or rather, immediately past) operations ; 
but I know my own mind as a mental organization stretching back 
into the past and (I hope) into the future. I am not conscious 
of other minds (of other people’s mental processes) but I have a 
very secure knowledge of their existence and a more or less secure 
knowledge of some part of the course of their operation. My 
knowledge of other minds is indirect and inferential, intercom- 
munication having been established through mutual operation 
with a world which we to some extent have in common. 

In the case of objects other than minds the distinctions between 
consciousness and knowledge are similar. I am conscious of sense 
data, as I am of my own mental operations. Through the sense 
data I know perceptual objects partly transcending my conscious- 
ness, as I know my own mind as a wider organization and history. 
Through the complex relations of perceptual objects I come to 
know a world of common sense and scientific objects no part of 
which is ever given in the content of my consciousness ; and through 
the complex relations of my mental organization and history I come 
to know related minds and mental processes that form no part of 
the content of my consciousness. Thus consciousness of our own 
mental activities is similar to consciousness of sense data. Knowl- 
edge of our own minds or selves is similar to knowledge of present 
perceptual objects. And knowledge of other minds is similar to 
knowledge of the related world of objects we do not now, or never 
can, actually perceive. 


THe CONCEPT OF PURPOSE 


Mr. Krikorian broadens the traditional conception of mecha- 
nism to include physico-chemical processes other than those in- 
volved in the laws of mechanics but insists that life is not merely 
mechanical, even in the broadened sense. ‘‘Life is purposive be- 
havior withjn the medium of mechanism.’’*° This conception, he 
says, involves a rejection of vitalism and of panpsychism and other 
forms of idealism, but it insists, nevertheless, that the definition of 
life needs the category of purpose as well as that of mechanism. 
The purposive character of life, however, is found (he believes) in 
the peculiar character of the organization of the behavior of living 
things, not in any special agency injected into the direction of that 
behavior. Each part of the total behavior, examined discretely, 
would exhibit only mechanism, yet the overall organization ex- 
hibits and realizes purposes. ‘‘Purpose is a property of organiza- 
tions which exhibit a specific type of result.’’ 12 


10 Ibid., p. 248. 
11 Ibid., p. 249. 
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Is this concept of purpose, as an organizational property of a 
behavioral unit as a whole but not a property of any of its discrete 
parts, tenable? Mr. Krikorian attempts to give it initial support 
with a very unfortunate analogy. ‘‘Could one say that because 
an object exhibits no curvature when examined discretely, that is, 
point by point, it exhibits no curvature when examined organization- 
ally?’’??, The reply is ‘‘ Yes one could”’ if ‘‘exhibits’’ means ‘‘pos- 
sesses.’’? A curve does not consist of unextended parts, nor does it 
consist of extended parts which possess no curvature. On the other 
hand, if ‘‘exhibits’’ means ‘‘reveals to ordinary observation’’ then 
either the curvature is not really continuous or the trouble is 
merely that, if too small a part is inspected, the curvature that is 
really there eludes observation. Perhaps it is the same with pur- 
pose in behavior. It is clearly discernible in the organizational 
structure but it is very difficult to find in the discrete parts. For 
Mr. Krikorian’s thesis therefore, this analogy is somewhat of a 
boomerang. But the unwary selection of a poor analogy does not 
disprove his thesis, so let us pass to an examination of that. 

The problem is as to the nature of purpose and Mr. Krikorian 
selects some examples. ‘‘The purpose of a saw is to cut . . . of the 
eye is to see . . . of a physician is to cure illness . . . of a teacher 
is to instruct students . . . the purpose of an object or action is 
the biased result toward which the action moves.’’1* It is recog- 
nized that this conception of purpose is broader than the usual. It 
is not limited to actions where the biased result is anticipated. 
Purpose, as biased result, may be internal or external. ‘‘In the 
case of tools or instruments purpose is external; the bias is imposed 
upon them. In the case of merely organic beings purpose is in- 
ternal, but there is hardly the anticipatory or the ideational ele- 
ment. Only on the human level does purpose find its full meaning, 
for here the bias is anticipatory.’’ 1* 

On this conception of purpose (as ‘‘biased result’’) life, at the 
merely organic level, manifests ‘internal’’ purpose but not an- 
ticipatory response. ‘‘ Any being is a living being if it is biased 
toward self-maintenance,’’?> and self-maintenance involves the 
maintenance of equilibrium, growth, and other changes of the life 
cycle. 

This account of purpose tends to confuse several meanings of 
the term. In some of these meanings ‘‘purpose’’ does appear to 
refer to a mode of organization superimposed upon certain ‘‘me- 


12 Ibid., p. 248. 
18 Ibid., p. 249. 
14 Ibid., pp. 249-250. 
15 Ibid., pp. 250-251. 
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chanical’’ organizations within the medium of a larger mechanical 
order. But each of these meanings derives from a central meaning 
and here the referent is something that can by no stretch of the 
imagination be regarded as ‘‘mechanical.’’ In its primary sense 
the word is used to designate (a) the act of purposing, of holding 
an end in view as actually directing behavior or intending to do so 
when the time is appropriate; (b) the end thus held in view or 
attained. In the first sense the doctor’s purpose is his intention 
to cure illness and the teacher’s is the intention to instruct students. 
Similarly the purpose of a carpenter with a saw is his intention 
to cut wood and the purpose of a musician with a musical instru- 
ment is his intention to produce sweet sounds. In the second sense 
the purpose is in each case the end result intended. By metonymy 
we get (c) a third usage of the term in which the notion of purpose 
is transferred to an instrument specially designed and used to 
carry out a purpose. Thus the purpose of medicine is to cure the 
patient, of a blackboard to teach students, of a saw to cut wood, of 
a musical instrument to produce sweet sounds. Here the figure 
of speech (metonymy) gives a broader usage to the term ‘‘pur- 
pose,’’ but it is quite illegitimate to suggest, as does Mr. Krikorian, 
that this figurative usage justifies the extension of ‘‘the idea of 
purpose’’ to actions where ‘‘the biased result is not anticipated,’’ 
thus giving us two kinds of purpose—‘‘internal,’’ which include 
cases where the biased result is anticipated, and ‘‘external’’ where 
it is not.?¢ 

By a still further stretching of the figure of speech the term 
‘‘purpose’’ is applied to biological organs which appear to be de- 
signed to perform certain functions and serve as instruments for 
the maintenance of vital processes; ‘‘the function or purpose of 
the eye is to see; the function of the heart to propel the blood.’’ 3” 
Here the ‘‘bias’’ concerned in the ‘‘biased result,’’ is internal to 
the organism, so Mr. Krikorian classifies these as cases of ‘‘ internal 
purpose’’ together with cases at the ideational level where the 
result is anticipated consciously and pursued. He adds, however, 
that ‘‘Only at the human level does purpose find its full meaning, 
for here the result is anticipatory.’’ ** 

It would surely be more correct to say that ‘‘Only at the human 
level does purpose find any meaning,’’ for as Mr. Krikorian cor- 
rectly recognizes, the so-called ‘‘purpose’’ of material instruments 
is external to them; it ‘‘depends on human purpose.’’ And as for 
the ‘‘purpose’’ of a biological organ, instead of being ‘‘internal’’ 

16 Ibid., p. 249. 


17 Ibid., p. 249. 
18 Ibid., p. 250. 
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to the organ and therefore akin to purpose at the ideational level 
it is very doubtful whether any purpose should be admitted here 
at all. It is a simple confusion to equate purpose with function 
as Mr. Krikorian does in the quotation above. Nor can it be 
equated with ‘‘the biased result toward which the action moves,’’ ?° 
for this would eliminate the distinction between mechanism and 
purpose. All chemical affinity and gravitation would have to be 
classified as purposive. The only sense, then, in which a material 
instrument can have a purpose is in reference to the intentions of 
its maker and user. The only sense in which a biological organ 
can be said to have a purpose is in the same sense of instrument 
intentionally used for an end or in the sense which assumes some 
conscious teleology in its development. 

The true referent of the concept of purpose (when we have 
eliminated the figures of speech) is therefore found to be, not a 
peculiar kind of organization which may be superimposed on some 
mechanical structures within the medium of a lower mechanical 
order, but the intentional activity of purposing.”® The referent is 
the psychological fact of holding ends in view, together with the 
intention of using means to attain them. The unique and distinc- 
tive nature of such mental process will become still more clear as 
we proceed to an analysis of the nature of cognition. 


THE CONCEPT OF COGNITION 


In his analysis of cognition Mr. Krikorian rightly lays em- 
phasis on the element of anticipation. To him this is the distinctive 
character of mental process, the feature which renders reduction- 
ism impossible. As an advance beyond nineteenth-century nat- 
uralism and early twentieth-century behaviorism this is highly 
commendable, but the ghosts of these abandoned theories still seem 
to haunt the naturalist mind and confuse the issues. This mani- 
fests itself in three features of Mr. Krikorian’s exposition: (a) the 
assimilation of all cognitive process to anticipation, (b) the as- 
similation of mental causality to physical, (c) the tendency to re- 
strict knowledge of anticipatory process to objectively observable 
behavior. 

It is certainly true, as Mr. Krikorian points out, that all 
cognitive process is prospective in character. It is ‘‘a response 
directed toward what the stimulus represents or means,’’™* but 

19 Ibid., p. 249. ‘ 

20 Mr. W. R. Dennes seems to agree with this. He says ‘‘We experience 
purpose ...as the events of imaginary alternatives ... of choosing one, 
of searching for probable ways and means... and of exerting ourselves to 


that end,’’ Naturalism and the Human Spirit, p. 291. 
21 Ibid., p. 253. 
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this forward-looking aspect of cognitive activity is only a part of 
what is involved in it. In the first place, cognition involves 
analytical discrimination of the given, selective attention which 
singles out one or more distinct items within the total field of ex- 
perience. This involves the noticing of qualitatively, spatially, 
and temporally distinct items and of relations obtaining between 
them. It is only on the basis of this process of analysis of the 
given that cognitive process can proceed to develop such further 
processes as explicit anticipation, which involve a reference beyond 
the given to what is not given. Probably even the most elementary 
feeling involves, as G. F. Stout says, at least such prospective char- 
acter as is involved in apprehension of the given as alterable, as 
changing. But this vague prospectivity becomes explicit anticipa- 
tion only because the temporally extended field of the given is 
analyzed into distinct data related as before and after. The gen- 
eral form of the cognitive process is as follows. The data A and 
B are discriminated as related by relation X. A is again given 
and generates the thinking of X, which in turn generates the 
thinking of B. 

What Mr. Krikorian’s account of cognition fails here to observe 
is that this process can be carried out with any relation, as shown 
in Spearman’s excellent analysis.22 Thought can move back from 
a newly given B to remember its former antecedent A as easily as 
forward from A to anticipate B. This involves much more than 
a mere imaginal representation of A. A present image is merely 
a present image unless the relation of antecedence to the present 
is also thought of. The structures of thought are built up by this 
activity of explicitly noticing relations in a given content and re- 
thinking them as attached to a datum in some new context so that 
they generate appropriate imagery, whether visual, verbal, or 
factual, etc. This can be demonstrated in a. simple experiment. 
Write down a list of relations, e.g., before, after, above, stronger, 
implying, symbolizing, etc. Then think of any term or datum, 
such as the ringing of the door bell. Attach to it these relations 
successively and each tends to generate a thought of something 
having this relation to the ringing sound. Appropriate memory 
objects may or may not be found to give familiar form to the ob- 
jects of thought thus generated; if not, then the process constructs 
a new idea with perhaps sketchy imagery and we try to find an 
appropriate name for it. 

Anticipation, therefore, which utilizes the relation of succession, 
is only one form of cognitive activity. The distinctive feature of 
all such activity is the utilization of a relation, often abstracted 


22C. Spearman: The Nature of Intelligence and Principles of Cognition. 
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from some other context, to reach from a datum given and ex- 
plicitly noticed to the thought of something not given (which may 
or may not then come to be more or less fragmentarily represented 
in images) and to pass beyond that to thoughts of further non- 
givens. Anticipation, or expectation, is only one of the forms of 
thought. It has received undue emphasis among empiricists be- 
cause it claims to relate present reality to future reality and so is 
capable of verification. But we can not do justice to the complexity 
of cognitive process if we attempt to interpret every phase of it as a 
phase of anticipation. Rather, anticipation is only one phase of 
cognition. 

It should be clearly recognized that merely to have images is not 
cognition. Neither is the mere having of sense data a perception 
of physical objects. Perception, memory, and every sort of thought 
involve a transcending of the given, a reference beyond what is 
had to what is not had, to something future, past, absent, merely 
possible, or impossible. This is achieved by attention to relations 
abstracted from the terms they relate; and the process constructs 
objects that are independent of any imagery (verbal or otherwise) 
that may subsequently be conjured up and tagged on to them, and 
independent also of the question of whether the physical existence 
or non-existence of such objects can ever be verified. 

There is no mystery about this transcending the given. It is 
achieved in all perception, and the structural materials for it are 
found within the given. It involves no more than the re-attending 
to and rearrangement of relations that have been previously given. 
Anticipation is possible because the relation of ‘‘after,’’ found 
attached to the earlier events of the specious present, can be ab- 
stracted and attached to the later. Recollection and recognition 
are possible because the relation of ‘‘before,’’ found attached to 
the later events of the specious present, can be abstracted and at- 
tached to the earlier. In both cases the purely formal and abstract 
thought thus constructed tends to imagery, but this latter is the 
mere clothing of the skeletal structure of relational thought with 
the flesh and drapery of sensuous revival. Other relations used 
in thinking (whether perceptual or ideational) are found and ap- 
plied in the same way as ‘‘before’’ and ‘‘after.’? Mathematical 
thinking uses the relations of space, time, number, and the logical 
relations. Analogical thinking uses the relation of likeness. Causal 
thinking uses the relations of antecedent, consequent, and necessity, 
the last-named found in the relation between will and its often 
intractable material. In every case the given is transcended by 
means of a structure composed of relations found within experi- 
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ence but abstracted and rearranged by the activity of selective 
attention. 

This analysis of the cognitive process clearly shows the impossi- 
bility of any attempt to assimilate mental causality to physical. 
Mr. Krikorian assimilates inference to ‘‘a chain of complex ex- 
pectations’’ and then quotes with approval Lloyd Morgan’s sug- 
gestion that the ‘‘relating activity’? may be ‘‘assigned to the 
physiological process in the cortex and the organization as a 
whole.’’ 2 In this connection Mr. Krikorian says that ‘‘future 
consequences of stimuli function as present stimuli,’’ ** and again 
that ‘‘the response is to future results which function as present 
stimuli.’’?> What an empiricist can mean by saying that some- 
thing which does not yet exist can function as a present stimulus 
I find it hard to understand. The reference is evidently to the 
fact that the present stimulus has aroused an expectation concern- 
ing the future and that this expectation becomes a determinative 
factor in behavior. The expectation is a ‘‘relating activity’’ and 
this relating activity, it is assumed, is something that may be 
‘‘reasonably assigned to the physiological process in the cortex.’’ 

Enough has already been said to show that anticipation is not 
the only form of thought. But even supposing it were it is un- 
intelligible to me how the ‘‘relating activity’’ involved can be 
assigned to the physiological process in the cortex as ordinarily 
understood by physiologists. Such process consists of molecular 
change in the cell structure. The act of attention that apprehends, 
abstracts, and reconstructs the relations between a succession of 
qualitative changes (e.g., moving patches of diverse color) must 
be uniquely distinct from the processes of molecular change in the 
cortex upon which the qualitative presentations apparently depend. 
Even the momentary microscopic appearance of a quality involves 
a multiple and complex succession of electro-dynamic events, and 
the act of attention to a succession of qualitative presentations in- 
volves the grasp of a still longer stretch of time within the unity 
of the single act. The acts of attention (which are the uniquely 
mental events) are therefore distinguishable by their temporal 
duration from the physiological events concerned in the presenta- 
tion of the objective, qualitative content of experience. Further, 
these mental activities, as we have already seen, are teleologically 
interconnected in their successive operation and impose on the 
physical organization whatever appearance of purposiveness it may 
possess. Thus in these two striking respects mental and physical 


28 Ibid., pp. 257-258. 
24 Ibid., p. 253. 
25 Ibid., p. 255. 
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causality must be recognized as different. To these we may add a 
third difference. Mental process (acts of attention) is a response 
to changing presentation of qualities. Physical process is (if 
physical theory and realistic epistemology are correct) a chain of 
events upon which the appearance of qualities is causally dependent. 

Our third objection to Mr. Krikorian’s theory of cognition con- 
cerns his tendency to restrict knowledge of anticipatory process to 
objectively observable behavior. This seems to be merely an un- 
fortunate hangover from an extreme form of behaviorism now gen- 
erally abandoned—and one which Mr. Krikorian also abandons. 
For he does not deny that we are aware of our mental activity. 
We have already quoted his statement that ‘‘in certain cases one 
does not merely see a green color but has the cognition that one 
sees it.’’ Nevertheless his discussion of cognition treats it as some- 
thing that can be equally well, or better, understood by observation 
of the behavior of others as by reflection on one’s own cognitive 
activities. This seems to me to be a mistake and it is well to point 
out that the reasons for adoption of this point of view and pro- 
cedure, So common among contemporary naturalists, are mistaken. 

The behaviorist denial of the existence of a distinctive mental 
act rested, strangely enough, on the introspective argument that 
introspection yielded no clear cognition of any such act; indeed, 
the harder we try to introspect the act of attention the harder it is 
to find it; we try, for example, to introspect the act of attending 
to a sound and all that happens is that we become clearly aware 
of a number of minor sensations of muscular strain, etc., not 
noticed before, but much less confident of the existence of an act 
of listening. The reason for this would seem to be that effort of 
attention, such as is made in deliberate introspection, heightens 
awareness of objective (e.g., sense) data at the expense of aware- 
ness of subjective activity. Everyone knows the difference between 
believing and doubting, or liking and disliking ; but try to introspect 
these processes and the difference, if not the processes themselves, 
tends to disappear. By tense attention we get a clearer view of 
objective data; but it is not in moments of tense attention that we 
most clearly see the inter-relation of subjective activity. We must 
relax in order to examine and understand ourselves. Thus, so- 
ealled ‘‘scientific’’ psychological introspection led many of its 
practitioners to deny awareness of the distinctive mental act and 
bolstered the behaviorism which denied its existence. Yet every 
schoolboy knows what is the mental fact referred to by the teacher 
who says ‘‘Johnny, you are not paying attention to me.’’ 

If any philosopher still doubts the existence of a distinctively 
mental act let him ask himself what event he refers to when he 
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says ‘‘I doubt it.’’ If he claims that the act of doubt is an organi- 
zational process involving only elements of a non-mental nature 
then let him presént an analysis of it in such terms, i.e., using no 
terms the referents of which are mental acts, such as ‘‘intend,’’ 
‘“‘attend,’’ ‘‘interpret,’’ ‘‘anticipate,’’ ‘‘believe,’’ and without us- 
ing relational terms such as ‘‘reference’’ and ‘‘symbol’’ which in- 
directly refer to mental acts; for nothing functions as a reference 
or symbol unless some interpreter interprets it as doing so. 


THE Concept oF MIND 


Naturalists, therefore, if they are to make any further progress 
in the interpretation of mind, must shed the last trammels of be- 
haviorism. Cognitive behavior must be studied where it can be 
observed most clearly and known most intimately—in reflective 
self-observation. Further, naturalism must also shake off the last 
trammels of nineteenth-century materialism. We now know 
enough about physics and physiology to see clearly the difference 
between physical and mental process but we do not yet know 
enough about the physical world (including the brain) to see it as 
anything more than a system of events which, in certain of its 
organizational structures (in the cortex), seems to be instrumental 
in presenting qualities to which mental processes respond. 

On the other hand, as this article has attempted to show, we 
have a very intimate knowledge of the structure of mental events 
so far as they are conscious and a fairly complete picture of the 
total structure of mind. We find that a mind consists of a series 
and system of feeling-striving processes directed upon (or attend- 
ing to) qualities which appear as correlates of physical process in 
the brain, perhaps feeling directly, too, the tensions of physical 
process itself. All such feeling-striving process grasps (feels) 
a succession of physico-sensory changes and is to some extent 
forward-looking (anticipatory), though only in its more complex 
forms of organization does it develop the reflexive capacity which 
makes it conscious. The developed, individual mind is an elaborate 
structure of such interrelated processes, only a small part of which 
can at any one time be conscious. Each process is teleologically 
connected with its antecedents, arising as a continuation of, or 
adaptation of, previous purposive process, thus developing but not 
necessarily replacing them, so that the structure, conscious and 
unconscious, actively grows during the lifetime of the individual. 
It appears to exercise some limited control over the physico-chemi- 
cal processes of the brain with which it is associated, though there 
is much concerning the relation between the two sets of processes 
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that is not clear. The value character of experience arises in con- 
nection with the interrelation of the purposive processes,”* and re- 
sponses to values thus enter as factors in the control of behavior. 

Such a conception of mind as a system of feeling-striving 
processes, or acts of attention, does not imply a dualism of mental 
and physical substance—unless, indeed, such a dualism is implied 
by the existence of any feeling at all. Mental activity and physical 
activity may be irreducibly different activities without implying 
any ultimate metaphysical dualism. It is certainly the case, how- 
ever, as Mr. Krikorian recognizes,”’ that traditional conceptions of 
matter must be modified if the relation of the mental and physical 
is to be rendered intelligible. 

This brings us back to the concept of matter developed in the 
article referred to at the beginning of this paper. It was there 
argued that space must be conceived as a field or continuum con- 
taining all qualities and relating all events. Time is the activity 
of space. The unit of physical energy is a unit of space activity, 
its movement a change in the location of the activity. Matter is 
an organized series and system of such activities. Mental activity, 
occurring in space, can then be conceived as a uniquely distinct 
set of activities of the same universal field or extensive continuum, 
space. A mind is an organized series and system of the one set 
of activities, as a piece of matter is an organized series and system 
of the other. A brain cell (and indeed any living cell) is a piece 
of matter in which the organized balance as between anabolism and 
katabolism is very delicately set. It is not surprising therefore if 
the mental activities of space (feeling-striving processes), as they 
change from appetition to aversion and vice versa, affect this 
balance and thus exercise some control over brain cells and the 
organism as a whole. And such change from appetition to aver- 
sion would, of course, in turn be affected by change in the qualities 
presented for attention in that part of space by the changing 
physical processes of the brain. Thus brain process also affects 
mental process; and in response to some physical processes and 
qualities (e.g., shock and fatigue) the mental activity subsides into 
quiescence or unconsciousness. Thus, amid the multiplicity of 
events, qualities, and relations, the unity of the organism is seen _ 
to rest upon the fact that both mental and physical events are 
operations of the one space in which the qualities are displayed 
and discerned. 

This theory of the structure and relation of mental and physical 
processes probably can not be crucially tested by prediction and 


26 Cf. my Reality and Value, Yale University Press, 1937. 
27 Cf. Krikorian, op. cit., p. 248. 
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verification, but I know of none which can. It is, however, based 
on a careful analysis of the phenomena and the acceptance of all 
well verified scientific findings. It uses no terms that do not have 
referents clearly present in experience. It introduces no hypothesis 
that is not a vera causa, i.e., supported by good analogy. In terms 
of such hypotheses it gives an account of all the relevant facts and 
in doing so employs a minimum of hypothesis. It therefore ad- 
heres to all the canons of scientific method applicable to the problem, 
as required by naturalists. This, I think, can not be said for any 
other hypothesis, and certainly not, as I have tried to show, for the 
type of theory here criticized, which usually goes under the name 
of naturalism today. 


A. CAMPBELL GARNETT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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Eclipse of Reason. Max Horkuetmer. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1947. 187 pp. $2.75. 


Professor Horkheimer has written a book which states more 
clearly than he had done previously his fundamental thesis regard- 
ing the decline of the West. His avowed purpose is to show how 
the condition of Western philosophy indicates the disintegration of 
meaningful society. True to his dialectical heritage he sometimes 
blames philosophy for the social collapse, and at other times charges 
commercialized capitalism with responsibility for bad philosophy. 

Modern philosophy, says Professor Horkheimer, has allowed 
reason to become ‘‘subjective,’’ with the result that Western man 
can no longer discern ‘‘a structure inherent in reality that by it- 
self calls for a specific mode of behavior.’’ Subjective reason 
(‘‘the ability to calculate probabilities and thereby to coordinate 
the right means with a given end’’) is incapable of giving direc- 
tion to modern society because it can only deal with the proximate 
problems involved in correlating given facts of experience. The 
truly great philosophical systems of the past, such as those of ‘‘ Plato 
and Aristotle, scholasticism and German idealism,’’ were based 
firmly in the idea that reason has both subjective and objective 
characteristics. The subjective aspect was, however, always re- 
garded as ‘‘only a partial, limited expression of a universal ra- 
tionality.’”’ The fundamental emphasis of the late great systems 
was upon objective reason which concerned itself with ‘‘evolving 
a comprehensive system, or hierarchy of all beings’’ and with 
‘fends rather than means.’’ With the loss of objective reason, 
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man’s ends are dictated by irrational urges, while his means achieve 
a high degree of rational organization. The conclusion, seen in 
part today, but certainly in the future, is Western man, busily, ef- 
ficiently, and rationally organizing himself for meaningless activity, 
and, probably, for purposeless destruction. 

This book does not attempt to give an answer, except to imply 
that salvation will be achieved only when the ability to determine 
ultimate and objective truth is once again regained. Whatever 
this objective truth is, it will never be found by science. Science, 
and all philosophies which equate truth with the conclusions of 
scientific analysis, are only capable of calculating probabilities and 
organizing proper means. They are totally incapable of determin- 
ing the difference between ultimate truth and falsity. The posi- 
tivists, and these include all naturalists, and men such as Dewey, 
Russell, James, Max Weber, Nagel, Hook, and Carnap, have denied 
‘‘autonomous philosophy and a philosophical concept of truth’’ and 
have therefore become classifiers and formalizers of scientific 
methods, and not philosophers at all. The scientistic panacea which 
they hold out is a murderous delusion with ‘‘meaninglessness as 
its meaning,’’ which ‘‘restricts intelligence to functions necessary 
to the organization of material already patterned according to that 
very commercial culture which intelligence is called upon to criti- 
cize. Such restriction makes intelligence the servant of the ap- 
paratus of production. .. .’’ 

As Professor Horkheimer sees it, there is another panacea in 
conflict with positivism—neo-Thomism. Medieval scholasticism, al- 
though wrong in many details, was essentially on the right tract 
in its emphasis upon ends rather than means. The neo-Thomists, 
however, have failed modern man by caring about the usefulness 
of their teachings. ‘‘Like the German neo-pagans, the neo-Thomists 
are streamlining old ideologies, trying to adapt them to modern 
purposes. By doing so they compromise with existing evil... . 
[They] are little concerned with belief in the Mater dolorosa . . 
[and concentrate] on belief in belief as a good remedy for today’s 
social and psychological difficulties.’? Thus the neo-Thomist solu- 
tion is corrupted by pragmatism, a species of positivism, and con- 
sequently loses its position as an avenue of salvation. It has be- 
come mere ideology and ‘‘a servant of profane aims.’’ 

The basic difficulty with positivism and neo-Thomism, and 
seemingly the definition of any panacea, is found in the attempt to 
make ‘‘truth and goodness identical with reality,’’ and from this 
eonclude that the adaptation to reality is man’s highest goal. ‘‘It 
ean be said that this doubtful principle of adapting humanity to 
what theory recognizes as reality is one root cause of the present 
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intellectual decay. . . . In our day the hectic desire of people to 
adapt themselves . . . has led to a state of irrational rationality.’’ 

That Professor Horkheimer appears ignorant of some of the 
most important work done by contemporary naturalistic philoso- 
phers is apparent from the quotations already given. His own 
rather thinly disguised left-wing Hegelianism allows him to lump 
all who disagree into categories called either positivism or neo- 
positivism. The refusal to recognize the close interconnection be- 
tween ends and means; the self-critical and expansive nature of 
the scientific method; the meaning of ‘‘organized social intelli- 
gence’’ and its ability to criticize society; and the possibility of a 
coherent pluralistic metaphysice all conspire to weaken both his 
account of and his attack on modern philosophy. It is possible to 
criticize contemporary naturalism fairly by saying that it has not 
yet developed theories of value which satisfy the crying needs of 
our time. But this is hardly the same as saying, ‘‘It is an empty 
promise that some day positivism [here he is writing of Dewey] 
will solve the essential problems it has been too busy to solve up to 
now.”’ Such criticism is particularly inappropriate when directed 
toward Dewey when one remembers his forthright social philosophy, 
based on an ethic of self-realization, and issuing in his concept of 
a ‘‘new individualism.’’ 

In spite of the excesses of Professor Horkheimer’s attacks upon 
naturalism, his final chapter on the task of philosophy attempts to 
achieve a balance. He recognizes that ‘‘objective reason displays 
an inclination to romanticism’’ and that it (objective reason) often 
asserts ‘‘meaning that proves to be an illusion’’ and aids in the 
construction of ‘‘reactionary ideologies.’’ In effect he asks for 
philosophy what most balanced philosophers have always asked: a 
mutual critique which takes the best from rationalism and the 
best from empiricism. I doubt, however, that Professor Hork- 
heimer’s own treatment of empirical philosophies adds much to the 
reconciliation. To place all the ills of the present world on the 
doorstep of empiricism is a rather jaundiced peace-offering. 


JOHN R. EvERETT 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The Basis and Structure of Knowledge. W. H. WERKMEISTER. 
New York and London: Harper & Brothers. 1948. ix + 451 
pp. $5.00. 


This book is an expansion and systematic reformulation of the 
conceptions concerning the nature of knowledge contained in the 
author’s earlier A Philosophy of Science. Professor Werkmeister’s 
interpretation of science draws its inspiration from Kant and the 
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neo-Kantians; and in the present volume he attempts to work out 
in coherent fashion the fundamental thesis that the ideal of all 
intellectual effort is an integrated and closed system of internally 
related ideas, which comprehend all experience and constitute the 
ultimate conditions for objectivity and intelligibility. It is per- 
haps needless to say that he is no slavish disciple of his acknowl- 
edged master : he develops his argument in terms of an analysis of a 
wide variety of findings of modern formal and empirical sciences, 
rather than on the basis of the Kantian apparatus of assumptions. 
Moreover, while his discussion is frequently directed against con- 
temporary positivistic and pragmatic views, he has not failed to 
profit from the critiques made by these philosophies of older theories 
of knowledge. The consideration of the social sciences and the 
philosophy of culture is explicitly excluded from the present work 
—this is promised for a future study; nevertheless, the range of 
materials included and the large number of central issues that are 
discussed help to make it an interesting and useful presentation 
of a point of view that continues to command current attention. 

The book is divided into four parts. The first is devoted to a 
discussion of language and meaning, and in it the function of 
‘‘symbol consciousness’? as a principle of ‘‘integration’’ is ex- 
amined. The second part deals with the epistemology of percep- 
tion and theories of truth; it attempts to show how the notions of 
an ‘‘external world’’ and ‘‘physical objects’’ are constructed out 
of integrations of ‘‘first-person’’ experiences, and how knowledge 
and truth are at bottom matters involving the coherence of ideas. 
The third part is a discussion of philosophical problems raised by 
the contemporary state of formal logic and mathematics, and aims 
to exhibit these disciplines as approximate embodiments of the 
ideal of a closed body of knowledge. The final part is an account 
of scientific method, and of the nature of scientific concepts, laws, 
and principles. It seeks to make explicit the organizing principles 
underlying the systematic character of the natural sciences, and to 
show that a drive toward an ideally complete system of ideas is 
also operative in these domains. 

‘Dr. Werkmeister does not uniformly succeed in keeping his 
exposition on a high level of clarity or his argument persuasive, 
though only a few examples can be here given to support this com- 
ment. His critique of the so-called verifiability theory of mean- 
ing assumes that that theory is intended for all statements, and not 
simply for empirical or factual ones. His claim that the matrix 
method for establishing the laws of the propositional calculus as 
‘*tautologies’’ involves transformations that are not ‘‘tautologies,”’’ 
appears to mistake the technical sense in which the word ‘‘tau- 
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tology’’ is used in current logical literature for the somewhat 
pejorative sense in which the word is ordinarily employed. His 
dismissal of the Frege-Russell attempt to derive mathematics from 
logic as having ‘‘come to naught”’ is supported by no reasoned 
argument. His illustrations of proofs by mathematical induction 
fail to bring out the crucial steps in such proofs. His view that 
biological phenomena are not explicable in terms of physics and 
chemistry, but require principles of explanation which involve the 
notion of the ‘‘wholeness’’ of organisms, is really quite obscure and 
fails to recognize that ‘‘wholeness’’ is not an explanatory category. 

Dr. Werkmeister accepts the familiar criticisms of ‘‘abstract 
universals,’’ and argues for ‘‘concrete universals’’ and the inter- 
nality of relations. But he does not help the reader to see how 
he can consistently combine this position with his forthright ac- 
ceptance of scientific method as perhaps the most effective way for 
achieving the alleged ideal of knowledge. He believes that a ge- 
neric universal ‘‘logically implies’’ its subordinate species, yet he 
fails to illustrate successfully this claim or to show how such a 
conception of the nature of universals is compatible with his fur- 
ther account of ‘‘concepts’’ as cognitive tools for ordering ‘‘the 
inexhaustible manifoldness of the ‘given.’’’ He holds that the 
laws of nature must possess a ‘‘compelling universality,’’ and de- 
elares that the functional equations of the physical sciences express 
relations of entailment; but the illustrations he offers to support 
this view do not show that it is the equations which express facts 
of entailment—his examples merely show that if such equations 
are combined with appropriate initial conditions upon some of the 
variables in them to constitute a set of premises, these premises 
are connected with the conclusions derived from them by a relation 
of entailment. In this reviewer’s judgment, Dr. Werkmeister 
has undoubtedly succeeded in stating a position which is incom- 
patible with that advanced by past and present followers of Hume; 
he has not succeeded in giving any good reason for accepting his 
position as true. 


ERNEstT NAGEL 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


La Logique de Théophraste. I. M. BocHENSKI. (Collectanea Fri- 
burgensia, Nouvelle Série, Fasc. XXXII.) Fribourg (Switz.) : 
Librairie de 1’Université. 1947. 138 pp. 15 fr. 


Originally written in 1937, this work was already printed in 
1939 when German bombs destroyed the entire edition as well as 
the author’s manuscript. A single copy, which had been sent to 
Heinrich Scholz, was subsequently destroyed by allied bombs. 
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Thus Fr. Bochenski was obliged to reconstruct, from fragmentary 
notes and galley proofs which survived the ravages of war, a book 
in which he had himself undertaken to reconstruct the content of 
the lost logical treatises of Theophrastus. 

Sound scholarship, competence in logic, and an admirable clarity 
and precision of treatment combine to make this a valuable and 
significant contribution to the history of logic. Theophrastus, 
pupil and successor of Aristotle at the Lyceum, probably reflected 
the most mature phases and directions of Aristotle’s thought. Con- 
sequently, whatever can be determined regarding the Theophrastian 
logic, from the extant fragments and references, is of great sig- 
nificance for our understanding of the evolution and final direc- 
tions of Aristotle’s logical investigations. Furthermore, since 
Theophrastus is the only logician of whose work we possess im- 
portant fragments, who lived between Aristotle and Chrysippus, 
his work is of interest for the determination of the historical re- 
lationship between Aristotelian and Stoic logic. 

Two chapters of Fr. Bochenski’s book are devoted to a meticu- 
lous examination of the sources of information concerning the 
Theophrastian logic, and to a reconstruction of the list of his logical 
treatises. The remainder of the book undertakes a detailed analy- 
sis of the fragments dealing with the proposition, the assertoric 
syllogism, the logic of modality, and the hypothetical syllogism. 
In this analysis Fr. Bochenski employs the resources of contem- 
porary formal logic, and the symbolism of Lukasiewicz, for exhibit- 
ing the logical import of Theophrastus’s contributions, and for 
determining their relation to relevant discussions in the Organon. 
While this method of treatment, in the hands of a less able and 
conscientious scholar, might well lead to anachronistic distortion of 
the doctrines examined, it is here used with prudence and essential 
fidelity to the texts, so that it contributes clarity, logical precision, 
and suggestive insight to the analysis. 

For the most part, Fr. Bochenski finds that the logical teachings 
of Theophrastus conform closely to those of Aristotle, and involve 
no such radical transformation of the basic conception of logic as 
has been ascribed to Chrysippus and the Stoics. Yet some of the 
detailed lines of inquiry pursued by Theophrastus point toward 
this transformation, at the same time reflecting the increasing con- 
cern with logical form that seems to have occupied Aristotle in the 
Prior Analytics and Sophistical Refutations. Thus Theophrastus 
suggests something approaching the notion of multiple quantifica- 
tion, as needed for adequate analysis of certain types of statement, 
such as the sentence ‘‘Phanias possesses knowledge.’’ Here, unless 
we specify whether his ‘‘possession’’ is of all knowledge or only of 
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some knowledge, we cannot determine the contradictory of the 
sentence. While it is probably an exaggeration to say, as Fr. 
Bochenski does, that Theophrastus discovered the idea of multiple 
quantification, we can nevertheless credit him with awareness of 
the insufficiency of the simple subject-predicate analysis. 

Much the same is the case as concerns Theophrastus’s discus- 
sion of a type of proposition which Aristotle had recognized, called 
propositions xara xpdoAnpw—i.e., propositions which are to be ana- 
lyzed as having an ‘‘undetermined subject,’’ as, for instance, a 
sentence of the form ‘‘To that, to which A belongs universally, B 
also belongs universally.’’ The analysis of these propositions, as 
given by Theophrastus, involves recognition of four distinct ele- 
ments in the proposition: two terms, an undetermined subject of 
both terms, and an implicative logical constant replacing the copula. 
This suggests to Fr. Bochenski a dim anticipation of the interpre- 
tation of the universal affirmative ‘‘All A is B’’ as equivalent to 
the sentence ‘‘For every z, if x is an A, then x isa B.’’ It also 
suggests that there was a continuous evolution in Aristotle’s analy- 
sis of the categorical proposition: in the De interpretatione only two 
elements are distinguished (‘‘noun’’ and ‘‘verb’’), in the Analytics 
the copula is clearly differentiated as a third element, and in the 
last stage reflected in Theophrastus, there is clear indication of 
the decisive transition to an implicative formulation. 

While Theophrastus is primarily known as the originator of the 
five ‘‘Theophrastian modes’’ of the first figure of the syllogism, Fr. 
Bochenski finds little in his treatment of the assertoric syllogism 
that is not found in Aristotle, other than a tendency toward a more 


formalistic and extensional presentation. The notion that the first. 


figure is more conclusive than the others is, however, abandoned by 
Theophrastus—a change which perhaps pointed the way toward the 
Stoic recognition of the general theory of consequence as more 
fundamental than the syllogism. With respect to modal syllogisms, 
the logic of Theophrastus exhibits important differences from that 
of Aristotle, arising from Theophrastus’s attempt to construe ‘‘pos- 
sible’’ in the single sense of a proposition whose contradictory is 
not necessary. Thus Aristotle’s distinction between the sense in 
which the necessary is said to be possible, and the sense in which 
the non-necessary, or contingent, is said to be possible, is eliminated. 
This leads to certain inconsistencies in Theophrastus’s system, which 
Aristotle’s more intuitive and less fully formalized treatment had 
avoided. 

The most important difference between the logic of the Organon 
and that of the Stoics lies in the meaning and value given to argu- 
ments of hypothetical form. Fr. Bochenski’s chapter on the hypo- 
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thetical syllogism is largely concerned with making this difference 
explicit, and with showing that Theophrastus, through his recogni- 
tion of the ‘‘totally hypothetical syllogism,’’ paved the way, though 
probably unconsciously, for the Stoic logic of propositions. 

The general conclusions drawn by Fr. Bochenski from his 
analysis are summarized as follows: (1) The logic of Theophrastus 
is essentially that of Aristotle, though probably representing the 
final directions of the master’s teaching. (2) This logic is a logic 
of terms, and does not involve any conscious transformation of 
the foundations of logic, such as appears in the work of Chrysippus. 
(3) Many detailed developments in the logic of Theophrastus, how- 
ever, indicate tendencies leading toward the Stoic transformation. 
(4) The fact that Theophrastus’s concern with greater formaliza- 
tion and with non-syllogistic inference is likewise found in Eudemus 
indicates that these lines of development were being pursued by 
Aristotle in the last period of his teaching, and this in turn sug- 
gests that the Organon is not to be taken as a single complete sys- 
tem, but as a series of treatises which exhibit a continuous evolution 
and development of Aristotle’s logical inquiries and ideas. Aris- 
totle, in other words, was too progressive to be an Aristotelian. 


Ernest A. Moopy 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The Protestant Era. Pavut TrtuicH. Translated and with a Con- 
cluding Essay by James Luther Adams. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. 1948. xxix + 323 pp. $4.00. 


Professor James Luther Adams has collected and translated a 
series of Paul Tillich’s German writings. All of the articles pur- 
port to deal with the religio-cultural problems of what is called 
‘‘The Protestant Era.’’ In order to give the book unity, Professor 
Tillich has written some new connecting chapters, and in order to 
give greater clarity, Professor Adams has written a concluding 
essay on Tillich’s basic concepts. All in all, the book is one of the 
more successful attempts to collect material written over a long 
period (twenty years) into a single volume. 

As this book makes abundantly clear, Tillich is neither a pure 
philosopher nor a pure theologian. In his own words, ‘‘the bound- 
ary line between philosophy and theology is the center of my 
thought and work.’’ The philosopher, according to Tillich, is in- 
terested in such questions as: ‘‘What is the meaning of being? 
Why is there being and not non-being? What is the structure in 
which every being participates?’’ When these questions come 
upon man he suffers a ‘‘ philosophical shock,’’ and from that time 
on he can never rest until final answers are achieved. Because phi- 
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losophy asks about ‘‘ being as such,’’ it is not science. Science con- 
cerns itself with asking about ‘‘the special character of beings, the 
things and events, the ideas and values, the souls and bodies which 
share being.’’ Philosophy is inevitable because ‘‘man is more than 
an apparatus for registering so-called ‘facts’ and their interdepend- 
ence. He wants to know, to know about himself as thrown into 
being, to know about the powers and structures controlling this 
being in himself and in his world. He wants to know the meaning 
of being because he is man and not only an epistemological subject.”’ 

The inevitability of philosophy indicates, says Tillich, the in- 
evitability of theology. Theology deals with being ‘‘not as far as 
it is but as far as it is for us.’’ This means that philosophy can 
and should be disinterested, but theology must always be ‘‘existen- 
tial’’ and, in a sense, practical. ‘‘Theology asks for the ultimate 
ground and power and norm and aim of being, as far as it is my 
being and carries me as the abyss and ground of my existence, for 
the demanding and judging norm of my existence, for the fulfilling 
and rejecting aim of my existence. . . . In asking for the meaning 
of being theology asks for God.’’ By viewing theology and phi- 
losophy in this fashion, Tillich is able to assert that ‘‘a theological 
element, an ultimate concern, gives the impulse to philosophy.’’ 
Although theology is in this sense primary, philosophy, which is 
‘*basically theoretical . . . and deals with being and beings as if 
they had no concern for us at all,’’ must always offer a corrective 
for the existentially based theology. If it does not, theology is 
likely to become ‘‘mere kerygma’’ which ‘‘separates man from 
nature and nature from man, the self from its world and the world 
from the self to which it belongs.’’ In like manner philosophy 
becomes distorted and powerless when it loses its theological im- 
pulse. It becomes logical positivism which prohibits a concern for 
real problems; ‘‘or it becomes mere epistemology, always sharpen- 
ing the knife of thought but never cutting; or it becomes history of 
philosophy, enumerating one philosophical opinion of the past 
after another, keeping itself at a noble distance, faithlessly and 
cynically... .’’ 

God, for Tillich, is not a ‘‘being among other beings,’’ but 
‘‘being as such.’’ When defined in this way, knowledge of God is 
the sole end of all philosophy and theology. The separation comes 
when one recognizes that religious knowledge of God is one of pas- 
sionate commitment and ‘‘total existential involvement.’’ Philo- 
sophical knowledge, which may not, and probably should not, use 
the religious term ‘‘God,’’ is dispassionate, analytical, and ulti- 
mately unconcerned. This reconciliation allows Tillich to find all 
serious thinkers driving toward the same goal and achieving the 
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same truth. To be sure, different language systems are used, and 
often the conflicting word pictures confuse the unity of effort, but 
nevertheless ‘‘being as such’’ remains the goal for all with wit 
enough to doubt and brains enough to think. 

Many philosophers who would have little difficulty accepting 
this much of Tillich’s position would find his next step impossible. 
For no apparent reason (at least none is given in this book) Tillich 
concludes that any true ‘‘ philosophical theology deals with the con- 
cept of reason and the categories belonging to it and leads to the 
existential problem implied in reason, to which the answer is: reve- 
lation.’’ In other words, it is the philosophical theologian’s task 
to ‘‘show that Jesus as the Christ is the logos.’’ Just why ‘‘the 
Christian Church is . . . the place where the meaning of being’’ is 
most clearly and absolutely seen is not explained—it is simply 
stated. In other writings, however, Tillich does indicate that this 
statement is validated by the gripping experience of Jesus as the 
Christ through his picture which is found in the Gospels. If this 
is what Tillich means, then his reconciliation of philosophy and 
theology is more appearance than reality. He does not work on 
the boundary between philosophy and theology, but rather uses 
philosophical language as a verbal form for a religious experience. 
From first to last it would appear that he operates within a ‘‘theo- 
logical circle,’’ and that the validation of any idea must ultimately 
be referred back to a given structure of revelation. 

It is from within the framework of Christian revelation that 
Tillich discusses the Protestant era, its origin, its career, and its end. 
The Protestant era began for Western Civilization with the collapse 
of the Catholic era. Actually this beginning was founded upon the 
rediscovery of the ‘‘Protestant principle’? which expresses ‘‘the 
true relation between the unconditional and the conditioned.”’ 
This principle, which is seen in the prophets and grasped fully in 
the picture of Jesus as the Christ, is an eternal ‘‘judgment about 
the human situation, namely, that it is basically distorted.’’ Thus, 
its rediscovery in the sixteenth century allowed ‘‘Luther and the 
Reformers [to] unveil the all-powerful Roman ideology.’’ The 
new cultural epoch which founded itself upon the principle has, of 
course, not remained true to its base. The Protestant spirit identi- 
fied itself with bourgeois society and became in large part sub- 
merged in the prevailing ethos. As a consequence, historical 
Protestantism has proved a failure in the face of the proletarian 
situation. This may, and Tillich strongly indicates that he believes 
it will, mean the end of historical Protestantism, but the principle 
itself is eternal and is not thereby lost. Indeed, Tillich holds, ac- 
cording to Adams, that true Protestantism was ‘‘more nearly ex- 
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pressed by Marx and Nietzsche in the nineteenth-century Germany 
than by most of the churches.’’ Tillich himself put it in the fol- 
lowing words: ‘‘With Marx it was the spirit of ancient Jewish 
prophetism in both language and content, with Nietzsche the spirit 
of Luther in both language and content.’’ So the judgment of 
God moves through history issuing in permanent revolution which 
knows no peace and gains no security. 

Professor Tillich is an impressive thinker with great analytical 
gifts as well as a powerful and uneasy conscience. I suspect that 
he is one of the few modern theologians who can find intellectual 
companions, if not followers, among contemporary philosophers. 
Professor Adams has performed a real service in translating this 
volume and in writing a useful explanatory essay. 


JOHN R. EVERETT 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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Asclepius: A Collection and Interpretation of the Testimonies. 
Emma J. EDELSTEIN and Lupwia EDELSTEIN. (Publications of 
the Institute of the History of Medicine, The Johns Hopkins 
University. Second Series: Texts and Documents, Vol. II.) 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1945. 2 vols., xiii +470 
and x + 277 pp. $7.50. 


This monumental work of scholarship presents for the first time 
the complete historical evidence for the tradition concerning the 
Greek hero and god, Asclepius. The first volume contains all per- 
tinent literary testimonies, both in the original and in English 
translation, arranged by subjects. The second volume offers a 
comprehensive interpretation based on these testimonies. Handling 
their vast and complicated material with accuracy and with judg- 
ment, the authors present the history of the Asclepius legend and 
cult in a well-balanced account that is detailed and eminently in- 
teresting and throws much light not only on the history of Greek 
religion and medicine but also on many aspects of ancient art, 
poetry, and daily life. 


P. O. K. 


Plotinus and the Ethics of St. Augustine. Bruno SwITALskI. 
(Neoplatonism and the Ethics of St. Augustine, Vol. I.) New 
York: Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in America. 1946. 
xxxii + 113 pp. 


The author is trying to prove that the influence of Plotinus upon 
St. Augustine was notable also in the field of ethical doctrine. He 
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bases his conclusion both on a general comparison of their teach- 
ings and on an analysis of specific passages. Although the con- 
clusion seems acceptable and some of the material presented to sup- 
port it is certainly convincing, the author weakens his point by 
many irrelevant remarks. His method of comparing passages is 
too mechanical and does not sufficiently consider the total context 
of the respective philosophies. The problem of evil, though im- 
portant for both Plotinus and Augustine, is hardly typical for their 
consensus, and the concept of eternal law, though central in 
Augustine, does not even exist for Plotinus. The assumption that 
a complete Latin translation of Plotinus’s Enneads was available to 
Augustine is extremely doubtful, and the author does not succeed in 
his efforts to prove it. The extensive bibliography given in 
the introduction is fairly complete for Plotinus and will be very 
useful to students of Neoplatonism. 


P. O. K. 


Die philosophischen Grundlagen der wissenschaftlichen Erkenntnis. 
Anton FiscHer. Vienna: Springer-Verlag. 1947. vi-+ 240 
pp. $4.20. 


This book, by a member of the second university medical clini- 
cal in Budapest, is intended chiefly to help physicians and other 
scientists gain a deeper insight into the philosophical problem un- 
derlying natural science. In effect it is a useful survey of much 
of the recent literature of the philosophy of science in Germany, 
England, the United States, and France, without pretentions to 
originality. The author’s point of view may be gleaned from the 
following : He follows the Marburger School and Husser] in reject- 
ing Psychologismus, though he recognizes the importance of the 
psychological element in knowledge. He recognizes the need of 
employing different scientific methods for different groups of phe- 
nomena. He discusses positivism, pointing out its limitations, but 
has little to say regarding semantical analysis. He inclines to the 
view that science does not deal merely in useful fictions but with 
the real, and that, moreover, causal relations are ‘‘in’’ reality; but 
while science can describe nature, it can not answer the question 
‘‘why?’’ He endorses the strict deterministic interpretation of 
nature, but explains freedom by reference to the fact that organ- 
isms have the capacity to act as wholes. In the analysis of the 
Geisteswissenschaften he follows Dilthey, claiming that a large part 
of the social sciences treats of values instead of facts. But he urges 
that values are no less a part of the real than facts, and are known 
cognitively instead of in feeling. 

These chapters are largely compilations and discussion of ex- 
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cerpts from relevant works in recent epistemology. Because the 
book is not addressed primarily to professional philosophers it is 
not, nor does it claim to be, either penetrating or exhaustive. 
There is some carelessness in citation; for example, G. Santayana 
appears now as ‘‘B’’ and now as ‘‘G’’ ‘‘Santanaya.’’ But the 
author accomplishes what he set out to, and does it clearly and 
intelligently. 


O. F. K. 


La Correspondance des arts: Elements d’esthétique comparée. 


ETrmENNE Sourtau. Paris: Flammarion. 1947. 280 pp. 220 
fr. 


Professor Souriau’s title is a little misleading. This book is 
not a study, as one might suspect, of correspondences in techniques 
and parallelisms in materials of the different arts, nor a research 
into equivalent aspects of each of the distinguishable major arts. 
This volume is rather a study in the metaphysics which, according 
to the author, a work of art, any work of art in any art, may be 
alleged or proved to point to or to imply. This is a work in what 
Professor Souriau calls ‘‘artistic cosmology’’: Art is an ‘‘eminent 
and supreme mode of existence.’’ This supreme mode of existence 
is that of harmony and form, related to the subtle, not always 
evident, harmonies and forms in the universe to which the ‘‘uni- 
verse of a work of art’’ is related. ‘‘Nature in its profundity 
is also structural, also delicately proportioned, also complex, as 
much as may be any musical concord.’’ M. Souriau, with con- 
siderable eloquence but less clarity, suggests that esthetic cate- 
gories, like those of the comic, tragic, etc., are cosmic categories, 
and that the general categories of ‘‘art’’ and the ‘‘Universe’’ are 
parallel and correspondent in all the arts. This little work is an 
essay in speculative and poetic metaphysics with illustrations 
drawn, through sparsely, from the arts. Art is here primarily an 
indication of transcendent laws, operative, though often hidden, in 
the universe—and with lucidity in every masterpiece. 


IRwIN EDMAN 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The Federalists. A Study in Administratwe History. LEONARD 
D. Waitt. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1948. xii 
+ 538 pp. $6.00. 


This remarkably careful and competent study in an area of 
American history hitherto without a recorder serves several pur- 
poses well. (1) It clarifies the contribution of the major Federal- 
ists to the development of American government under the Consti- 
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tution. (2) It brings into sharp focus the practical roots of the 
Hamilton-Jefferson feud, too often treated as merely the conse- 
quence of the conflict of personalities. (3) It gives clear statement 
to the major aspirations of the Federalist program and shows how 
the theory of administration, developed by such men as Hamilton 
and Wolcott, supported these aspirations. (4) Perhaps uninten- 
tionally, in presenting the sharp cleavage between central national 
administrative agencies and the local offices of the ‘‘field services,’’ 
it helps to an understanding of the revolt of local political organiza- 
tions against centralized control which is a dominant feature of the 
Jacksonian program of a quarter of a century later. (5) It re- 
veals that the tendency (not so pronounced of recent years) to 
understaff government offices, and the policy (as noticeable now as 
then) to underpay government officials led then as now to the 
peculiar type of inefficiency which comes about when officials who 
should be viewing the problems of their administrative area in 
broad terms are forced to spend a large part of their time in at- 
tention to petty details. The Federalists is a book which well re- 
pays the reading; Professor White should be encouraged to con- 
tinue and complete his historical survey of American administrative 
theory and practice of which this volume marks the beginning. 
J. L. B. 
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